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By God’s Fatherhood we mean His impartial 
love. Back behind all in this world, which seems 
so cruel, so unjust, so unequal, Christians believe 
that there beats the heart of a Father, a heart of 
impartial love. Charles Gore. 

* * * * 
University Apartheid. 

Less than a year ago an unusually authoritative com- 
mission, composed of two university principals and a 
distinguished ex-professor who had transferred to the 
public service and risen to be Secretary of Finance, pre- 
sented a considered and practical report on the feasibility 
of apartheid in our universities. ‘They were not asked to 
discuss the principle, but solely the practical aspects of its 
application, and the conclusion they reached was that 
even partial segregation could be achieved only at enor- 
mous cost, and that there were other considerations such 
as the building, staffing, and equipping of new institutions, 
that would make any such scheme impracticable at the 
present time. 

Their very realistic report was immediately disapproved 
of in Government quarters. It was obviously unwelcome 
because its direction was athwart the party line. So now 
the Minister of Education has come along with another 
plan which is less chancy. He knows what he and his 
colleagues want and proposes to get it worked out for him 
by a group of civil servants. These are distinguished men 
in that they are at the head of their respective departments 
of state—Education, Finance, Native Affairs, Coloured 
Affairs—but it could hardly be claimed that they have any 


superior ability or experience over the members of the 
earlier commission. Nor have they the same freedom. 
They are presented with a ready-made scheme and are 
simply asked to work it out. 

Briefly the scheme is that two university colleges should 
be established, one in the Western Province of the Cape, 
and the other in the vicinity of Durban, to which Coloured 
and Indian students should be admitted ; that the Univer- 
sity College of Fort Hare should be so jorganised as to 
provide for the needs of the Bantu people of that area 
namely the Xhosa and other related tribes ; that a univer- 
sity college should be established in Natal to provide for 
the needs of the Zulus and other related tribes ; and that a 
university college should be established in the Northern 
or North-eastern Transvaal to provide for the Bantu 
people of the Transvaal. 

This master plan seems to us to be a shoddy one, a 
politicians’ plan, founded on fear rather than on faith or 
even reason, on mere policy rather than on any confi- 
dence in the power of truth and light. And these are not 
stable foundations on which to plan and erect the structure 
of the higher education of a people. Nor can there be 
any doubt that its cost will be far beyond anything that we 
are willing or able to pay, and that consequently the educa- 
tion provided will be inferior and, even at that, begrudged 
and starved. 

Even if this difficulty of paying for the scheme could be 
solved there would remain the fundamental objection that 
the education offered would not be university education in 
the full sense of the word. Let the teaching be fully up to 
the highest standards of the best universities of the world, 
yet if the students’ contacts outside the lecture room or 
the laboratory are limited, so much of the best of what a 
real university offers will yet be lacking. For want of this 
broadening, moderating influence tolerance and under- 
standing are apt to be of stunted growth, and we are 
likely to find that we have created centres of disaffection 
rather than of sound learning. Perhaps the new committee 
will recognise this, but we are not very sanguine that it will 
do anything about it if it does. It is a committee of civil 
servants and may be relied upon to abide by its instruc- 
tions, and these do not include any question of the merits 
or demerits of the scheme. ‘The Minister has already 
decided against the considered and independent judg- 


ment of the country’s leading experts. 
* x * * 
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Schools for African Chiefs. 

Amongst the various things which the Minister of 
Native Affairs has been promising as he goes about the 
country holding indabas is the establishment of training 
schools for the sons of chiefs for each African eth ic group. 
It might be well that he should think again about this 
plan, for experience of such schools in South Africa and in 
various other countries is all against it. It is one of those 
ideas which are superficially attractive but do not work 
out well. ‘The suggestion of a little ‘snob’ school for 
their noble sons may hold an appeal for some chiefs— 
generally the less useful ones—but it is quite out-of-date 
and it is certain that the people generally do not favour it. 
More than twenty years ago the High Commissioner of 
the time raised the question of establishing such a school 
for the many young ‘sons of Moshesh’ in Basutoland. 
‘When an enquiry was conducted by a small commission 
the spokesmen for the people were strongly against it. 
They were urgent enough that the chief’s sons should be 
better educated than most of them were in those days, 
but it must not be at any exclusive school. It should be 
done in the ordinary schools and on the same benches as 
their contemporaries of whatever rank or family. 

There is good sense in that. If it is known that a boy is 
going to be chief, let him have the best education possible. 
but along with and in competition with the boys of other 
citizens. After that let him begin a practical apprentice- 
ship in the duties of the position awaiting him. 

In any case it is becoming increasingly difficult to know 
precisely who would qualify for such special school:, for 
there is a growing reluctance in many areas to accept the 
duties involved in appointment as a chief. This may be 
due in part to the growing awareness that the system is 
out-of-date. 

* * * * 
African School Feeding 
Situation. 

South Africa does a number of things for its African 
people which are admirable and which serve as valuable 
propaganda for our State Information Office in its efforts 
to vindicate South Africa before a censorious world. 
But African school feeding is not one of them. The fact 
is that our practice in regard to it is so discreditable as to 
give much valuable material to those who criticise our 
attitudes and ways. For one thing, with its normal daily 
allowance of four pence (in some cases sixpence) for Euro- 
pean, Indian, and Coloured children and of only a penny- 
halfpenny for Africans, it is quite illogical in that it bears 
no relations to need. Moreover, for thousands of the 
latter who go to farm schools or to schools registered after 
1949 there is no allocation at all. And so it comes about 
that the European scholars in Johannesburg, for instance, 
are getting fruit, cheese, and milk daily, and, while in the 
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poorer areas this is very beneficial, there is plenty of evi- 
dence that where the children come from prosperous 
homes a great deal of the food is wasted, whereas not very 
far away hundreds of children are seriously under-nourish- 
ed. Only their skins are black. And even where Euro- 
pean schools, with a clearer sense of what is fair than the 
authorities, have wanted to pass their allocation for food 
on to some Bantu schools, it has not been allowed. Volun- 
tary action by some schools, be it added, has established 
funds which are used to supply food to African scholars. 
One such school in Johannesburg, for example, taxes itself 
at the rate of half-a-crown per pupil per term for this 
purpose, and an African Children’s Feeding Scheme sees 
to the effective use of the money. ‘This is wholly admir- 
able, but the fact remains that in our official practice those 
who need the food most get the least. 

This stupid situation persists because people generally 
do not care enough about it. They shrug it off with talk 
about pauperising the African and profess to doubt 
whether the food is really needed. Let them heed some 
real evidence recently adduced on this point by the Friends 
of Transvaal, a Quaker organisation which for some years. 
has provided food for the children attending an African 
school at Bultfontein in the northern part of the Orange 
Free State. Uncertainty as to whether the school would 
continue to exist under the new order in Bantu education 
led to the feeding being stopped at the end of March of 
this year. Later, however, it was learnt that the school 
would continue for a time at least, and two of the Friends 
went there to see about resuming their work. They found 
that the cessation of the feeding for one quarter only had 
produced a state of things which, in the words of one of 
them “was shattering to see.” The children had fallen 
away to skin and bone, there had been much more illness 
than usual, and a pervading listlessness was over them all. 

Nor were the conditions in this place particularly difficult 
as compared with others. The parents are farm labourers 
getting from two pounds to two pounds ten shillings a 
month in wages, with no food, but a plot of land to each 
family, which in a rainy season is productive of food stuffs, 
—but not otherwise. The women can earn a bit by 
washing, but have little other profit-earning occupation. 
And many of the pupils walk miles to school every day 
they attend. In dozens of other places identical circum- 
stances make it well-nigh impossible for the children to 
get even the minimum of food they need unless it can be 
provided for them at school, and in all of them you will 
find the resulting listlessness because of which so much of 
the work of the school is wasted, or the unfortunate habit 
of leaving school years too soon in order to earn a little 
more for the family, which produces the same harmful 
result. 

What sort of a people are we, to be content with a situa- 
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tion so indefensible? Perhaps the State Information 
Office can tell us. 

* * * * 
High-faluting Stuff. 

It is the foible of some people whose desires are stronger 
than their intelligence or their sense of humour to persuade 
themselves that a fantastic dream is solid reality. As long 
as they are content to keep it to themselves they can be 
allowed to go on believing in their fairy tale if it gives them 
pleasure. But when they begin to hold their fantasies up 
as facts before other people they must not be surprised or 
disappointed if they are not taken very seriously. 

This reflection was prompted by reading some para- 
graphs from an address to the last sitting of the Ciskeian 
Bunga by the deputy-chairman of the Native Affairs 
Commission. He was urging the Bunga to accept the 
Bantu Authorities Act and his eloquent periods left one of 
our leading dailies wondering whether he was a visionary 
or a cynic, though, for ourselves, we cannot think him to 
be the latter. Here are three of his paragraphs. 

“Throw off the wolf’s (sic) skin of self-deception and 
walk proudly into the heights on the difficult but beautiful 
road that, if you accept these things, lies white and clear 
before you. 

“You must build your own cities. Possibilities abound 
for the formation of your own banks, for your wholesale 
and retail stores, your own insurance companies, building 
societies and many other such things where your sons and 
daughters can give themselves the life of happiness and 
security. 

“There is opportunity for you all to climb to the highest 
rungs of the ladder of success, but this can only be done if 
you build on the foundations of your own traditions and 
race.” 

* * * * 
The Height of the Ridiculous. 

To what droll lengths of unreasonableness and unfair- 
ness prejudice can lead some of us is aptly illustrated by a 
recent incident at Marquard, as reported in the Star, when 
an innocent German immigrant, a Mr. E. Kleinschmidt, 
found himself seriously victimised because, in the words 
attributed to the authority under which he was working, 
he failed “to encourage proper respect for delicacy of 
people’s feelings.” It sounds serious enough, but what 
did he actually do? 

He was working as a photographer for the population 
register, and had taken some five thousand individual 
photographs in the towns of Odendalsrus, Hennenman, 
and Winburg, employing a Native whose task it was to put 
up the consecutive numbers of his customers behind the 
chair in which they sat for their photographs, in order that 
negative and application form might bearthe same number. 
But at Marquard he ran into trouble. He had photo- 
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graphed several hundred people there when a man objected 
to the presence of the Native. Mr. Kleinschmidt at once 
offered to withdraw the Native, and, furthermore, seeing 
that the local magistrate was there at the time, he sought 
advice from him about doing so, but was asked to carry on. 
Nearly a thousand people were photographed in Marquard 
but only two raised any objection to having the numbers 
put up by a Native. 

But in less than twenty-four hours his contract was can- 
celled and his job taken from him on the instructions: of the 
Director of Census and Statistics. It seems incredible 
that oficialdom should make quite such a ludicrous exhi- 
bition of itself, but it appears that this is just what occurred. 
It is difficult not to be very sorry indeed for the entirely 
inoffensive photographer, (who had only recently suffered 
a serious loss when his studio was burnt out by a fire in the 
building), but perhaps the responsible official is even more 
to be pitied for his pathetic lack of any sense of proportion 
or humour. 

Our obsessions do tend to raise the laugh against us. It 
was in the sacred cause of apartheid that one of our cabinet 
ministers provided some chuckles recently. He had con- 
sented to receive a deputation from the Christian Council 
on some matter within his jurisdiction, but felt compelled 
to make it clear that his principles did not allow him to see 
a mixed group of black and white together. So he said 
that he would see the Europeans first at a time specified 


and after that he would see the Native member ........ 
G. Mabille!!! 

* * * * 
Apartheid in action. 

An eight-year-old Port Elizabeth schoolgirl was serious- 
ly injured in a street accident recently and an ambulance 
was promptly summoned to take her to hospital. When it 
arrived the driver said that he was unable to take her as his 
ambulance was for Coloureds only and his orders forbade 
him. ‘This necessitated a second call and forty minutes 
later the little patient was in a ‘ European’ ambulance. 
But she died before the hospital was reached. 

* * * * 
Non-European Dentists. 

The Chairman of the South African Medical Council, 
Professor S. F. Oosthuizen, made a welcome announce- 
ment during the recent congress of that body, to the effect 
that the State is planning to provide facilities for the 
training of Non-European dentists. This will meet a 
very urgent need and will undoubtedly contribute not a 
little to the improvement of Non-European health. It is 
a popular belief that dental trouble is a thing about which 
Africans are fortunate enough to know very little, but, 
however true this may have been in earlier days, it is no 
longer the case. The writer remembers vividly his first 
glimpse of this, nearly fifty years ago at a mission station in 
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Zululand, where the fine old veteran missionary showed 
him with some pride a packing case of considerable size 
filled with thousands of teeth in all stages of decay—the 
fruit of his extraction operations over the past thirty years 
or so! There is undoubtedly great scope for qualified 
African dentists and dental mechanics, for skilled dental 
treatment is at present quite unobtainable by the large 
majority of their people. 
* * * * 

Professor Radcliffe Brown. 

A very distinguished career, which shone for many years 
in an African setting, has ended with the death in London 
of Professor A. Radclitfe Brown. His was one of the out- 
standing figures in the world of anthropology. After 
undergraduate years at Cambridge he served his appren- 
ticeship in the Andaman Islands where he won recognition 
as trail-blazer in the science of social anthropology. He 
became the first occupant of the chair of Anthropology at 
the University of Cape ‘Town, and the distinction with 
which he filled it did much to help the development of 
anthropological studies in other centres. In later years he 
held professorships in the Universities of London, Sydney, 
Birmingham, and Chicago. Finally he won the high re- 
cognition of being elected a Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford. 


* * * *P 
Well-merited Recognition. 


We welcome the news that the University of Natal has 
decided to confer the honorary degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy upon an African who has for many years served his 
people with devotion and distinction, in the person of Mr. 
Don Mtimkulu, Principal of the Ohlange Institute. When 
the day of its conferment arrives he will find himself in 
distinguished company since Professor Raymond Dart of 
the University of the Witwatersrand and Dr. T. B. Davie, 
Principal of the University of Cape Town are also to be 
honoured with doctorates honoris causa. Mr. Mtimkulu 
holds the degree of Master of Arts of the University of 
South Africa and also of Yale University. He will be the 
second head of Ohlange to receive the recognition of an 
honorary degree, for the late John Dube, who founded the 
Institute, was honoured in a similar manner. We would 
offer our congratulations tothe doctor-to-be on his selection 
for this distinction. 

* . * * * 
Margaret Wrong Prize Competition. 
REGULATIONS 1956 

A money prize not exceeding £20 is offered in 1956 fora 
piece of original literary work by an African whose home 
is in any part of Africa south of the Sahara. 

1. The length of the manuscript should be not less than 

7,500 and not more than 15,000 words. 

2. The language may be English, French, Portuguese or 

Afrikaans, 
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3. The manuscript submitted must show literary merit 
and be of general interest and suitable for publication. 
The subject matter may include fiction, biography, 
folklore, history or studies of African life and thought. 

4, Each manuscript must be accompanied by a statement 
signed by the author that it is his or her unaided work 
and not previously published. 

5. No author may present more than one manuscript. 

6. Manuscripts must be clearly written, preferably typed, 

and written on one side of the paper. 

. Manuscripts should be addressed : 

‘Margaret Wrong Prize,” c/o Mrs. Snow, 
Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 

All correspondence should be clearly marked Margaret 
Wrong Prize. 

8. Manuscripts must reach the above address before 
December 31st, 1956. 

9. In the award of the prize the decision of the judges will 
be final. 

Note.—While the organizers of the Margaret Wrong Prize 
Competition are not themselves able to guarantee 
publication of the winning entry, they are prepared to 
make every effort to secure publication of suitable 


“I 


manuscripts. 

NO AWARD WILL BE MADE IF WORK OF SUFFI- 
CIENT MERIT IS NOT REC EIVED. 

Margaret Wrong Medal 

REGULATIONS 1956 

1. The Margaret Wrong Medal is offered in 1956 for a 
published work of outstanding literary merit by an 
African whose home is in Central Africa, including 
Nyasaland, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, Moza- 
mbique and Angola. 

2. Only original work written in an African language and 
published between January Ist, 1953 and December 
31st, 1956, will be considered. 

3. Except for entries comprising collections of original 
verse, books of less than 25,000 words will not normally 
be considered. 

4. No author may submit more than one book, two copies 
of which should be delivered after December 31st, 
1956, and before February 28th, 1957, to: 

The Director, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Joint Publications Bureau, P.O. Box 208, Lusaka, 
Northern Rhodesia, Central Africa. 
5. Entries should be clearly marked Margaret Wrong 
Medal. 

Note.—-After examination by judges competent in the 
language in which each book is written, any book which 
is recommended will be forwarded to London, where 
the award will be made by a special body of assessors, 
The decision of the assessors will be final. 
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What We Look Like 


HE world outside South Africa is not in the least un- 
willing to tell us what it thinks about us and our 
ways. Its periodicals maintain an almost incessant 
barrage of condemnation, and writers many in books many 
subject our attitudes and habits to more detailed study and 
Not unnaturally we are 
Our defence 


uncomplimentary classification. 
more than a little touchy about it all. 


mechanisms are switched on byit. We discount a good deal - 


on the ground of ignorance, or at least a lack of full fami- 
fiarity with our circumstances and responsibilities. 1f they 
knew more, we think, they would be less severe in judge- 
ment. Js there not, after all, much wisdom with the 
French when they say that if you know all the facts you 
can forgive anything ? (We forget, perhaps, that the half- 
truth has been worn rather shabby in the muzzling of 
conscientious conviction.) And, anyway, is not criticism 
the easiest and most self-satisfying of all avocations, from 
which people are not wont to be deterred by any lack of 
either qualification or training? By self-persuasions of 
this sort we are so apt to check ourselves from worrying 
overmuch about the unpleasant things which are being 
said about us. And it is true enough in many cases that 
the violence and superficiality of many of the criticisms 
tend to rob them of much of their impressiveness. 

Nevertheless there are many that are not like that, and 
we are no longer justified in writing off adverse opinions 
when we find them coming from people who are far from 
being mere newshounds with a nose for sensation, but have 
been at pains to study the facts and are of proven ability to 
appraise them fairly. Such men we are wise to welcome 
and heed. ‘They are very good friends of ours and their 
wounds, if they must deal them, are faithful. The mirror 
which is of quality glass and does not distort is both neces- 
sary and helpful. 

High amongst such men must be rated Professor Herbert 
Tingsten, editor-in-chief of a famous Swedish paper, 
Dagens Nyheter, who paid an extended visit to South 
Africa last year, (as he is in the habit of doing to one 
country or another from time to time), and has set down 
his opinion of us in The Problem of South Africa, recently 
published by Gollancz. For he has all that could be 
asked for in order to lend real authority to any considered 
appraisal that he might make. He has world-wide experi- 
ence, international distinction both as a journalist and 
professor of international affairs, sympathy, objectivity, 
and, withal, a quite remarkable gift of succinct expression 
that is yet free from over-simplification. His book tallies 
fully with his high reputation. Behind it are evident a 
great deal of preparatory study and much careful enquiry 
on the spot from all sorts of people, the results of which 
are reviewed without passion, indeed, with an almost 


academic detachment. ‘Technically it is a masterpiece in 
its genre. 

What emerges is unquestionably an indictment—-a very 
heavy one, for al] that it is set out so dispassionately. If it 
had been drafted with more violence it might have been 
more possible to rebut it. If South Africans are really to 
understand why the world is so largely agreed in thinking 
ill of their policies—and how important it is that they 
should !—‘his is the book most likely to help them. It is 
so direct and yet so understanding ; so percipient, without 
malice, of the strategic points it discusses, of the mischiev- 
ous sequelae of the doctrine of perpetual white baasskap. 
Probably it is not likely to be widely read here in the Union 
save, perhaps, in the quarters where its message is least 
heeded, but it is calculated to do us a great deal of good if 
it is, if only by helping us to realise how far we have be- 
come indurated to the evils of our national policies, and 
that we cannot shed responsibility by saying with Die 
Burger that our racial problem is one “ between us and 
Him in whom our forefathers put their trust.” 

This liberal-minded Scandinavian found himself in a 
strange atmosphere here. ‘‘ Nowhere so much as in South 
Africa have I met prejudice as a way of life. It is compact, 
aggressive, accepted even where it is logically impossible. 
Nowhere have | found prejudice fortified by such strong 
walls of self-confidence, ignorance, and aversion to dis- 
cussion Of course this does not apply to every- 
body. But it does apply even to intellectuals who are 
willing and able to discuss other questions.” The chapter 
from which these sentences are quoted is entitled “ Strong- 
hold of Prejudice.’’ It is a very perceptive one in regard 
to the situation of white South Africans in the world and in 
history. ‘“‘‘'There are so few of us’—that is the last defence 
when all other arguments have been used. The most 
compressed expression of the whole white attitude was 
given me by a man who, fantastically enough, contended 
that the liberals virtually never had any children ; therefore 
they had no responsibility for the future and therefore they 
could afford to be broadminded. The whites regard 
themselves as a fortress under siege. Every concession is 
a step towards surrender or an encouragement to the 
masses outside to storm the fortress.” 

Our Population Registration Act evokes his sternest 
disgust and his bluntest, most searing comment, the 
purpose of it, to his world-ranging judgment, being to 
“establish who will be oppressors who will be moderately 
oppressed, and who will be totally oppressed.” 

Of missionary work Dr. Tingsten shows himself very 
understanding. ‘‘ Whichever way the future may show ” 
he writes, ‘‘ these men and women can feel sure that they 
have fulfilled a mission in South Africa.” 
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“ Perhaps there is no solution ”’ he writes in closing, ‘‘ in 
terms of western humanism and optimism. If there is 
one it must come along lines where the whites meet the 
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oppressed in a revival of the ideas and ideals which for so 
long have been used to justify white rule.” 


Necessary Factors in the Field of Human 
Relationships 


(Last month we were able to reproduce the presidential 
address delivered to the conference of the Institute of Admi- 
nistrators of Non-European affairs that was held in Umtali 
in September. We are following it this month with the more 
significant portions of the address delivered to the same body 
by Lord Malvern, Prime Minister of the Federation, when 
he opened the proceedings). 


‘HE Europeans have only been here for a matter of 
sixty or seventy years. They came with their 
superior culture, technical achievements, moral code and 
philosophy of government. By absorbing what the Euro- 
pean has to teach and by imitating the European way of life 
the African has made immense strides since those days of 
barbarism. We do not believe it would be practicable for 
us to say at this stage to the African that he must go into 
his own area and develop on his own lines, because he 
would feel that he was being fobbed off with something 
vastly inferior and would undoubtedly feel an irremediable 
sense of frustration and injustice. Nor do we feel we can 
ask the African to accept only those parts of cur civilisation 
which would be convenient for us for him to accept— 
respect for law and order, honesty, hygiene, obedience to 
authority—and at the same time to refrain from asking for 
a share in the privileges and fruits of civilisation or the 
opportunity to rise as far as his abilities will carry him. 

(Lord Malvern then referred to some factors which he 
considered necessary for success in the field of human 
relations.) 

There is firstly the need for exercise of those virtues 
which we normally associate with Christianity. Respect 
for the dignity of the individual and recognition of the fact 
that we are all members of the human race are essential 
pre-requisites to sympathy and understanding between 
men of different races. A little humility is very desirable. 
Over a couple of thousand years the West has achieved a 
certain standard of civilisation. But a couple of thousand 
years is only a small period in the life of this planet. There 
have been other civilisations before ours. ‘There may be 
others of a higher order after us. Civilisation is by no 
means the monopoly of white races. 

Then there is the necessity of encouraging the spirit of 
liberalism and tolerance. It is this spirit which has been 
responsible for our transformation from the savage to the 
civilised being. We take for granted now freedom of 


thought, religious tolerance, freedom from persecution, 
the abolition of slavery and the fact that we no longer 
inflict savage penalties for minor offences against the law, 
but all these advances were achieved by. the gradual growth 
of liberalism and tolerance, which is really the distilled 
essence of what we usually term Western Christian civili- 
sation. 

In these multi-racial countries it is vital that the Govern- 
ment’ should remain in the hands of the civilised. There 
must be no reduction in standards, because that could only 
result in a slide-back into barbarism. But the maintenance 
of these standards and the permanent retention of power 
by the civilised does not imply that civilisation is necessarily 
a monopoly of any one race. 

I think there is no doubt that the Africans inspired by 
left-wing organisations and by some of their own number 
who have come under communist or near-communist 
organisations will press for change at a pace that would 
entail control by the uncivilised if agreed to; on this we 
must be quite firm and whilst demonstrating that we are 
moving along the road, we have no intention of being 
rushed. ‘To enable this to be done the advanced African 
should be cultivated, because, except for a few hard cases, 
they can be reasonable and made to understand what is in 
the best interest of their people and the rest of the country 
in the long run. 

There is a risk that the reasonable Africans may be called 
a stooge by his own people. I think Governments can 
help them by resisting as far as possible all requests from 
the demagogues but trying to agree with the more sober 
minded. ‘The Africans would soon see which type could 
get things done. 

So long as we Europeans realise our duty to the people 
whose environment we have so greatly changed and also 
realise how rapid that change has been I have no fear for 
the future. There is definitely a limit to what we can do 
at once. There is no need to panic so long as we can keep 
our day-to-day relations with these people on correct lines. 
We certainly cannot do that if we maintain the master and 
servant attitude to all Africans, regardless of their advanced 
state. We would do better to follow the attitude adopted 
by the ruling classes in England, a country where there is 
greater security than in those countries which in the past 
have resisted social change. 
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The Lovedale Governing Council 
ITS FINAL MEETING 


HE Lovedale Governing Council was formed in 1922, 
Statutory provision was made for its meeting twice 
a year, but sometimes special circumstances necessitated 
more frequent meetings. The Council has always seem- 
ed to those taking part in its proceedings to be an impressive 
body, as, through its members, it possessed wide and 
intimate experience of all aspects of African life and 
development—religious, educational, medical and indus- 
trial—in both town and country. In addition to heads of 
departments and other members of the Lovedale staff, 
there were representatives of the Church of Scotland 
Mission Council and the Bantu Presbyterian Church. 
The Governor-General-in-Council invariably appointed 
the Chief Magistrate of the Transkeian Territories and 
the Chief Native Commissioner of the Cape to be members 
and the Cape Department of Education sent two of its 
most capable and experienced officers. ‘There were also 
African representatives from the Transkeian and Ciskeian 
General Councils, and their experience was supplemented 
by that of three representatives of past students. ‘The 
Executive of the Council also nominated six members, 
men or women, who were chosen because of their out- 
standing knowledge of affairs, business capacity, and 
sympathy with the African people. The Governor of 
Healdtown Institution and the Warden of St. Matthew’s 
College were also associate members. 


SOME MEMBERS 


During the course of the years the Council has had the 
active participation in its deliberations of such men and 
women as the Hon. W. T. Welsh, Mr. A. L. Barrett, Sister 
Francis Mary, Mr. Howard Pim, Mr. Walter Webber, Dr. 
C. T. Loram, Dr. W. G. Bennie, Justice F. A. W. Lucas, 
Dr. Alexander Kerr, and, of Africans, Mr. R. V. Selope 
Thema, Mr. Thomas Nqandela, Dr. J. 5. Moroka, Mrs. 
Mohapeloa, Dr. R. T. Bokwe—to name only a few of the 
outstanding men and women who came from outside 
Lovedale. 


There was a feeling of sadness when the Council met on 
10th November, as it was recognised to be the last meeting 
prior to the Council’s dissolution on 31st December, 1955. 
The gathering discussed a wide range of subjects in a very 
helpful fashion, but frequently with the feeling that business 
could not be completed, as so many decisions of the Edu- 
cation Department were still pending. The Council 
requested the chairman, Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd, to pro- 
ceed to Pretoria with a view to reaching finality on certain 
matters. 


THE NEW OFFICERS 


The powers of the Council are being transferred to the 
South Africa Mission Council of the Church of Scotland. 
The Church has appointed Rev. William Arnott, M.A., to 
be Missionary-in-charge of Lovedale as from 1st January, 
1956, and he will in future preside over a committee that 
will supervise all church activities. Mr. Arnott began his 
South African career as a teacher in Lovedale, was later a 
missionary at Paballong, East Griqualand, and for the last 
twenty-one years has been Principal of the Blythswood 
Institution in the Transkei. He was present at the meet- 
ing of the Governing Council and made many constructive 
suggestions. He hopes, along with Mrs. Arnott and her 
sister, Miss Woodrow, to take up residence in Lovedale in 
December. 


On the educational side, the Department of Education 
has appointed Mr. J.P. Benyon, B.A. to be Superintendent 
of Lovedale Institution, as well as Principal of the High 
School and Warden of the Hostels. For his heavy duties 
Mr. Benyon will have to be relieved of much teaching, and 
be assisted by various colleagues. Mr. Benyon began his 
teaching career, in Lovedale, in February 1932, and has 
been on the staff of the High School ever since, first as 
assistant and since 1946 as Principal, in which office he has 
had notable success. 


An Advisory Committee has been appointed by the 
Education Department, with Mr. E. N. Brown, Principal 
of the Training School, also as a member, and this body 
will supervise affairs in schools and hostels. This Com- 
mittee held its first meeting on 9th November and its first 
act was to pass the following minute : 


“ This Committee wishes to place on record its appre- 
ciation of the invaluable services rendered to African 
Education by the Church of Scotland in the schools and 
hostels of Lovedale during the past one hundred and 
fourteen years.” 


At the Governing Council tributes were paid to the 
services rendered to Lovedale by Mr. and Mrs. George 
McGillivray, as Boarding Master and Boarding Mistress 
since 1942, to Mr. V. L. Nixon, Principal of the Practising 
School, Mr. J. H. Pollock, Head of the Building Depart- 
ment, Rev. J. D. MacTavish, Chaplain, and Mr. O. B. 
Bull, Associate Editor of the South African Outlook, all of 
whom will close their service to Lovedale at the end of 
December. ‘These tributes we hope to publish in due 
course. 
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Principal of Lovedale 
STAFF PAY TRIBUTE TO DR. SHEPHERD 


HERE was an interesting and enjoyable social gather- 
ing at Lovedale on 9th November, when the 
staff and members of the Governing Council and the 
Hospital Board paid their tribute to Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd, 
who at the end of the year will cease to be the Principal, 
following the change that is taking place in the control of 
the Institution. Mr. Geo. McGillivray, as the senior 
member of the staff, and Mrs. McGillivray were host and 
hostess, for the occasion, and during the evening appropriate 
presentations were made to Dr, and Mrs. Shepherd. 

Mr. J. P. Benyon, B.A. who will succeed Dr. Shepherd 
as Superintendent of the Institution, as well as being 
Principal of the High School and Warden of the Hostels, 
was the first speaker. 

In a concise and interesting speech he remarked that Dr. 
Shepherd’s great predecessors had worked for the advance- 
ment of Lovedale and as their successors they were proud 
to be able to claim that their own Principal had with like 
ideals contributed to the advancement and traditions of 
Lovedale and to the cause of Bantu education. Both Dr. 
and Mrs. Shepherd had identified themselves with every 
aspect of the life of Lovedale and their lively interest in its 
work and play and their loving consideration of the in- 
dividual, whether members of the staff or students had won 

. for them both loyalty and honest service. Dr. Shepherd’s 
sincerity and industry had been to staff and students alike 
a constant inspiration. It was significant, concluded Mr. 
Benyon, that Dr. Shepherd’s retirement from the Principal- 
ship had coincided with the end of an era in Bantu educa- 
tion, when it might seem that cold officialdom would nullify 
what the Church had achieved, but they hoped it would 
give him satisfaction to know that they would carry on the 
work with their late Principal in mind and with a firm faith 
in all for which he had laboured. (Applause). 

Mr. B. B. Mdledle said, “‘I am glad to be able to add my 
own quota of tribute to Dr. and Mrs. Shepherd on this 
occasion of their impending retirement. I feel the African 
people throughout the length and breadth of this country 
would like me to say, ‘ Thank you very much for so wisely 
guiding the destinies of these young men and women.’ 
They would like me, first of all, to thank the Church of 
Scotland for sending us one of its most gifted sons. They 
would like me also to thank that Missionary body that has 
nursed and nourished you. What the future has in store 
for African education lies on the lap of the gods, but come 
what may, the missionaries can look back on what they 
have achieved with pride. It was only in 1823 that the 
first word in Xhosa was printed in this very valley, and a 
hundred years afterwards, the first African graduate, in the 


person of Professor Matthews, was capped at Fort Hare in 
1923. It is a wonderful record that any people can justly 
be proud of. The African people would like me to thank 
you, Sir, for so unstintingly lavishing those gifts, on the 
sons and daughters of Africa. 


“It was good that you served your apprenticeship, as it 
were, in Tembuland, and were able to see the rock from 
which your wards have been hewn. To a casual passer- 
by, that rock is only a mass of savages, but you know that 
there you have a people with a strong social organisation, 
people who, as a rule, are loyal to authority. We are loyal 
to those in authority because we like to imagine ourselves 
holding those positions of responsibility, and expecting 
those in our charge to be loyal to us, but sometimes that 
power, which has been called an ass, may be placed into 
the wrong hands, and be abused. 


“We Africans enjoy a good joke. We like to laugh, and 
to make others laugh. Indeed this gift of laughter has 
sustained us, and has enabled us to withstand the severe 
blows that are often hurled at us by the custodians of 
western civilisation. You came to us in 1927 with some- 
thing more important than western civilisation, and that 
was Christianity. JI remember a cricket match that was 
arranged between the Staff and students, for those were 
good old days, and how we used you as a wicket-keeper. 
The way in which you kept those wickets against the fast 
bowling of Major Geddes and Sergeant Dreyer compared 
well with the international wicket-keepers like Evans, 
Waite and Langley. That was a prelude to your work in 
this place. 


“Those of us who have listened to your sermons both as 
Chaplain and as Principal will always cherish happy 
memories of them. We know also how you have gone out 
of your way in needy cases, and have given financial assist- 
ance to those students who needed help. You have not 
only written books, but you have encouraged others to do 
so. All these acts are much appreciated. I do not wish 
to be morbid, but I would like to reiterate some sentiments 
that were expressed by Mr. Macquarrie not so very long 
ago. Your presence is known and appreciated in all 
homes where sickness has entered. Who does not know 
your words of comfort to the bereaved, and your great - 
orations by the graveside of the dead? We are to-night 
attempting in a feeble way to emulate your actions, for how 
often have we met in this fashion with you and Mrs. 
Shepherd as host and hostess, and on those occasions you 
said very kind things about other people. Our thanks are 
also due to Mrs. Shepherd who has looked so well after 
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you. Yours has been a true family home that can well be 
copied by others. 

“One is glad to note that Mr. Barrett is the chief speaker 
for the evening, for he is himself the son of a manse, and 
has therefore every sympathy with the aspirations of the 
missionaries. In closing may I finish up with a personal 
note ? During the years of your editorship of the Outlook, 
I have made full use of the columns of the South African 
Outlook, and I fully appreciate that. Also I wish to thank 
you for your friendship which I have enjoyed for a long 
time. These acts are highly prized by me. I remember 
how often I have stood either on your right or on your left 
interpreting your thoughts and words into the words of my 
people. May you and I continue to serve as interpreters 
in that I interpret the feelings of your people to my people, 
and that you interpret my people’s feelings to your people 
in this country that is so torn up and riddled by racial 
wrangles and animosities.” 

Mr. A. L. Barrett (Vice-Chairman of the Governing 
Council) spoke of Dr. Shepherd’s long association with 
Lovedale, first as Chaplain and then as Principal, in which 
capacity he had directed the affairs of the institution with 
rare skill and ability and with outstanding success. Al- 
though he would no longer be Principal, everyone would 
be pleased to know that he would still be associated with 
Lovedale in a position perhaps less exacting but no less 
congenial as director of the Lovedale Press which would 
give him scope for the natural gifts which had been so 
conspicuous in his work as Principal. 

Dr. Shepherd in his reply first mentioned that the gather- 
ing was being held on Dr. Wilkie’s 80th birthday. He 
had delayed sending a cable of affectionate good wishes, so 
that he could say that it came from that great assembly—a 
suggestion that was warmly endorsed. 

He went on to say that his mind was going back to the 
day, thirty-six years ago next month, when his wife and he 
had landed at Cape Town to begin their South African 
life. He had then in his possession the ‘‘ Life of Dr. 
James Stewart”? by Dr. Wells, but had no idea that he 
would ever follow in Dr. Stewart’s steps in Lovedale. 
Life had brought him far more than he had ever dreamed, 
and among the choicest gifts were the friendships he had 
made with such men as Dr. Henderson, Dr. Lennox, Dr. 
Macvicar, Major Geddes, Senator Welsh, Dr. W.G. Bennie 
and Mr. Jameson Nyoka, to name only a few, and all of 
whom had passed away. He had similar rich friendships 
to-day. The staff had been exceedingly kind and for- 
bearing. Thus the meetings of the Governing Council, 
the Senate, the Hospitals Board, the Kirk Session and the 
many committees had always been pleasant and co-opera- 
tive. 

Dr. Shepherd said he had made mistakes, although none 
of them had been referred to that evening, and he had come 
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to decisions that did not please everyone, but even these 
had been accepted generally with a good grace. He had been 
happy in Lovedale, and happy in his own home, where his 
wife had in the most unselfish fashion performed her part 
of public duties, looked after his health and peace of mind, 
and preserved his freedom for work at all times. 

The speaker said he was not retiring except from the 
Principalship. He hoped to devote much time to the work 
of the Lovedale Press which was passing into an era of 
greater competition and difficulty. There were also many 
old missionary documents, letters, etc. which had been 
handed to him in recent years, and which he wished to sort 
out, arrange and in some cases possibly publish. 

Dr. Shepherd said his term as Principal had coincided 
with a time of war and post-war unrest, but yet the Love- 
dale staff had seen various developments, such as the 
expansion of the Lovedale Press, the inauguration of 
women’s work at the Bible School, the opening of the 
orthopaedic hospital, large increases in the Henderson 
Church Fund and the Lovedale Pension Funds, and 
various improvements of the fabric and domestic arrange- 
ments. 

The speaker said he was happy in handing over the 
church work to the Rev. William Arnott, and the educa- 
tional work to Mr. J. P. Benyon, for he knew of no men 
more suited than they for the tasks that awaited them. 
(Applause). 

Every foot of Lovedale soil was dear to him, every build- 
ing and avenue, for they were full of history, the details of 
which he knew. But Lovedale was even more than that, 
for throughout the years it had been his oratory, his place 
of constant prayer for individuals and the work of the 
Kingdom. In his own'and Mrs. Shepherd’s name he 
thanked them for the kindness of that evening, but even 
more for the kindness of the years. 

Miss Reeve’s contribution to the musical programme, and 
the singing of the Lovedale Glee Party added to the 
pleasure of the evening, and a most successful and enjoy- 
able occasion closed with everyone joining hands to sing 
heartily ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 

—Alice Times 


A Treasury of Kingdom : An Anthology of Readings for 
School and College Assemblies, compiled by E. A. 
Blackburn. (Oxford University Press 9/6). 

Here is a rich anthology composed from books ancient 
and modern. ‘The compiler declares that there is a need, 
increasingly felt, for an anthology of readings that would 
serve to bring home the eternal nature of the Christian 
message, which is not confined to the Bible alone, but is 
expressed in the lives and writings of countless servants of 
the Kingdom. This anthology is an attempt to meet this 
need, and right well it fulfills its purpose. 
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South African Missionary Institutions 
ST. FAITH’S MISSION, RUSAPE 


(In 1953 theological and missionary students of four com- 
munions, and of Afrikaans, German and English-speaking 
traditions, in the Department of Divinity of Rhodes Univer- 
sity, Grahamstown, prepared a series of essays on “ Some 
South African Missionary Institutions.’ It was our privi- 
lege to receive a copy of the essays, and it is our purpose to 
print some of them in our columns. We acknowledge the 
permission given to us by Prof. N. H. G. Robinson, who has 
succeeded Prof. Horton Davies, under whom the essays were 


prepared. Editor, “ South African Outlook.’’) 


Introduction. The Community of the Resurrection of 
Our Lord was started when Bishop Webb asked Cecile 
Isherwood, who was at the time a deaconess in the Anglican 
Church, to be the first member of a new woman’s religious 
community to be named as above—the second Anglican 
Sisterhood to be founded in South Africa. 

The Community of the Resurrection was first introduced 
to the work of St. Faith’s when, towards the end of 1915, 
the Community received through Archdeacon Etheridge, 
with the approval of the Bishop of Southern Rhodesia, an 
invitation to take part in the Mission-work so ably carried 
on by the Rev. E. W. Lloyd and his wife at St. Faith’s, 
Rusape (situated on the line from Salisbury to Beira, two 
day’s journey beyond Bulawayo). 

The Mission District and Church. ‘Chere are now about 
forty outstations, of which St. Faith’s is the central station. 
Some of these have churches of their own ; others only 
schools. ‘Though all the outstations are closely attached 
to the main centre, they are graduaily becoming more 
independent. Recently, two large Churches have been 
built, and one of them, Mitsaka, is already a centre for 
hundreds of people, in charge of an African Priest. The 
other one, St. Annie’s, Goto, has its own school. 

St. Faith’s Mission is grouped around a large church, 
capable of holding a thousand people, built by Africans in 
native fashion, of hand-made brick and stone, with an 
immense thatched roof. Inside, the proportions are 
excellent. The roof is partly supported by twelve round 
arches, decorated with patterns, and bearing the names of 
the Apostles. The church is furnished only with matting, 
and appears larger than it actually is. At the back are 
rough seats for about a dozen Europeans, and behind these 
we find movable forms which sometimes accommodate the 
senior school-boys and teachers. Every window has its 
unique decoration, and the small Chapel where the Sacra- 
ments are reserved is separated from the Church by 
screens. 

The School. The Priest and the schoolmaster have 
houses for their families—whitewashed, thatched and very 


attractive. The Sisters’ Compound consists of rondavels 
surrounded by flowers and trees. A small chapel, also 
African in design, is connected to their common-room and 
kitchen. Between the priest’s house, and the school- 
master’s, is the office. Every month the teachers from 
the outstations come to the office to receive their salary, and 
at the end of every quarter, they bring their registers, and 
in many cases, their pupils’ examination papers to be 
checked—-which is, of course, an immense work as the 
numbers of the upper standard increase, and the content 
of their work is enlarged. 

The registers, though simplified to the utmost, still 
prove too complicated for most of the teachers, and the 
mistakes they make are as much a puzzle again to the 
European Supervisor ! 

The school has grown a great deal in the past few years. 
In 1936, the highest class was Standard [V—now, there 
are very large classes in Std. V and Std. VI, with as many 
as eighty to ninety children in each (taught in four divi- 
sions). In the whole school there were (in 1952) 250 boys, 
who were resident there, with about fifty or eighty from 
the village, and about the same number of village girls. 
The buildings and furniture have been greatly improved. 
The class rooms of the upper school form three sides of a 
square, which is gradually being laid out to form a quad- 
rangle. 'The junior school occupies the older buildings. 
There is a large dining hall which holds the village people, 
as well as the school boys when concerts are held. Every 
year, more than one hundred applications for admission 
are refused, owing to lack of room. 

At the back of the school is the carving shop, where two 
gifted Africans produce work which is sent to many parts 
of the Union. Most of the large Cathedrals can show 
specimens of the work done here. ‘The cultural side has 
not yet been much developed, but shows great promise, 
and mat-making, clay-modelling, basket-work and needle- 
work are taught. 

The school grounds are beautiful, with jacaranda trees 
providing the colour. ‘The boys play football, the girls 
netball. There are fifteen European workers, of whom 
nine have come within the last few years. 


The Hospitals. A small clinic gives treatment to polio 
cases, the lame, halt and deformed. If necessary, the 
treatment may last for years, and the patients are brought 
daily, or may even sleep at the clinic, if they come from a 
distance. In spite of the fact that the African children. are 
cheerful, gay and fond of sport, their food does not give 
them enough strength, and they suffer from malaria and 
other diseases 
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In the Sisters’ Compound, there is another clinic which 
is daily open for the treatment of school boys and girls, as 
as well as people from the village. ‘There are two trained 
nurses—one European, and one African—generally two 
boys from the school act as orderlies. For cases of special 
illness, there is a boy’s sick-room with three beds. For 
maternity work, there is a hut of two rooms neatly furnish- 
ed, with an outside kitchen beside it. 

The Viliage and Farm. The buildings of the Mission 
are situated on a beautiful farm which belongs to St. 
Faith’s. This large farm has made a big difference to 
village life and a solution to a long felt difficulty, because 
the men had to go and work in the towns, leaving the 
women to cultivate their patches of mealies and rice, and to 
bring up their children as best they could. Now however, 
these men work on the farm, and receive sufficient pay to 
enable them to live at home with their families. The 
result is that there is a new rate of progress and hope. 

Lately two dams have been constructed, and water has 
been led to various parts of the farm, so that it need no 
longer be brought from a well. Here one sees land under 
cultivation, flourishing cattle and poultry—Africans and 
Europeans working in a true partnership. A tractor and a 
lorry have been bought and, in all the improvements on the 
farm, the village men have been consulted, informed and 
taught. ‘The farm is run to the profit of all who work on it. 

The village is not far from the church, and consists of 
picturesque round huts, which are usually Iccked in the 
day-time, and the well-swept spaces in which they stand 
are empty—the women and children have gone to their 
gardens where they will labour all day. In the late after- 
noon, they may be seen wending their way home, and the 
elder girls, having come from school, will be seen stamping 
mealies and preparing rice for the evening meal. 

The village has recently acquired a co-operative store, 
which is paying its way (the station is nine miles from any 
town), also a butchery and small bakery. 

On October Ist, 1937, Canon Lloyd, the veteran pioneer 
missionary, who carried on his work through years of ill- 
health, handed over his charge, and returned to his home 
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near Rusape. The Rev. Arthur Knights was chosen to 
succeed Lloyd. In 1940 he was obliged to leave Rhodesia 
and was been succeeded by the Reverend E. Bussel, who 
has had previous experience of Native Mission work, and 
has much knowledge of the Shona language as well as of 
educational methods. 

‘Travelling from village to village seems to be a great 
part of the work, and in the report of 1938 it says : “‘ Look- 
ing at the situation to-day, however, after twenty years of 
experience in Southern Rhedesia, it is evident that the 
possibilities of work, evangelistic as well as scholastic and 
social, among our Mashona people were never greater, 
and our jobs are of vital importance, and afford wonderful 
opportunities for getting in touch with African village and 
home life.” 

The Conversion of the Paramount chief in 1943 was of 
great importance to the Mission. In the report of this 
year, we read the following: ‘“ The outstanding event of 
the year, for us, was the Baptism and Confirmation of the 
Paramount Chief, Makoni, his wife, and a number of his 
counsellors. Great crowds gathered from far and near to 
witness the ceremony, and they gave a tremendous wel- 
come to the Bishop on his arrival at Makoni. It was a 
glorious occasion, and has made a great impression 
throughout the district. So the call, heard first by the old 
chief as an eager boy forty-five years ago, through the voice 
of Bishop Knight Bruce, has at last met with a full response 
and laying aside every prejudice and all hindrances of 
tribal custom, the old man has entered as a little child into 
membership of the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

And in the report of the following year, 1944, we read: 
“This year has seen the passing of Chief Makoni--he who 
having been called by Bishop Knight Bruce some fifty 
years ago at last made full response, and was baptised last 
year on St. Augustines’ Day, taking the name of the Saint. 
He was confirmed immediately afterwards, and made his 
first Communion at once. This year, he received his 
Communion on the anniversary of his Baptism, and he 
died within a week.” 


Sursum Corda 


They drank of a spiritual rock that followed them ; and that rock was Christ. 


1 Cor. X, 4. 


(Last month Pretoria celebrated its Centenary.) 


HE capital city of the Union owes its birth and con- 
tinuance to the rock formation which lies to the South 

of Pretoria. There the plentiful waters of summer are 
collected by nature and conserved giving to the city a 
perennial and abundant water supply. Right down 
through the decades of its changing fortunes and growing 
history, the rock has followed the city, never abating its 


carefulness, nourishing and cherishing the life of the city. 

This ts a parable in which we see the truth regarding the 
spiritual life of men. Life only comes from life. And 
right through the life history of every living organism the 
great originator has been following, nourishing that life till 
its function has been fulfilled. This was dimly appre- 
hended among the nations : under many forms and symbols 
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we find them striving after God, if happily they might find 
Him. But in Israel God made his presence known : the 
secret was unfolded and men came to a personal know- 
ledge of and into personal relation with the great originator 
and sustainer of their life. 

And in a land of drought and sterility their life was 
sustained and nourished with water from the rock and 
bread from heaven. This was a sacrament also: while 
they drank from the smitten rock and refreshed their 
bodies, they saw behind it all the good and wise and never 
failing hand of God. ‘They drank from a spiritual rock 
that followed them, and that rock was Christ. Christ was 
there with his people long before the Incarnation. God in 
his self-sacrificing, self-giving capacity followed Israel. 
They drank of a spiritual rock that followed them and that 
rock was Christ. 

But though all Israel alike partook of this water and 
bread, and shared in the blessings of the wilderness, not 
all understood or appreciated what had really happened. 
The sacramental view of their life did not appeal to all. 
The smitten rock they saw: but the spiritual rock which 
followed was hidden from their eyes. They knew not the 
deep refuge and enduring strength that followed them, and 
when danger and privation arose they forsook the spiritual 
rock for helps of their own devising. ‘These were they who 
fell in the wilderness and whose bleached bones were a 
warning to later ages. But they who drank of the spiritual 
rock, stood sure and triumphed. God brought them into 
a place of room and liberty. 


The spiritual rock that followed them: and that rock ~ 


was Christ. The only sure and abiding strength of the life 
of men is Christ—that which God has revealed and given 
of Himself to men. Nothing but this can give life and 
power to men. 

I wish to leave two thoughts with you. 

First. The rock Christians drink from and the Church’s 
one foundation is Jesus Christ. Christ himself is the only 
power which has endured throughout the ages of the 
Church’s life. This doctrine and that have risen to pro- 
minence and been the battle cry and rallying point of con- 
tending forces. But they have dropped like spent balls, 
and have no more any power to move man. But Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, yea and for ever. As 
living and powerful and able to meet the needs of men as 
when he walked by Gennesaret’s shore. For Jesus 
Christ is God himself and he gave himself to men. It 7s 
God Himself that men need, And it was in God’s self 
giving that the church was founded, and it has lived by his 
Presence in the midst. There is no substitute. 'The 
moment-we lower Jesus Christ from the topmost place, 
and seck our inspiration elsewhere, the church becomes 
cold, bleached and emasculated. 

Study the history of rationalism in the Christian church. 
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Rationalism is the substitution of human reason for the 
power of God, and of ideas for miracles. The age of 
rationalism has ever been a narrow, selfish, unprogressive 
age, with no concern for the world and no missionary 
enterprise. . 

Yet the cry is, make the service of the sanctuary attrac- 
tive at any price : lecture on some doctrine, or on the latest 
publication, that interest may be aroused. 

Yes, smooth and attractive in appearance, and broad in 
interest is the way that leads to spiritual stagnation and 
death : straight and narrow—narrowed down to the one 
issue of Jesus Christ—is the way to life and power. ‘That 
rock was Christ. 

And he preached unto them ‘ Jesus and the Resurrection.’ 
Paul did that in Athens, the seat of culture. Jesus and the 
Resurrection : no doctrine, no book but a person, Jesus, 
the son of God. Nothing to merely attract the itching 
ears of this restless city. But Jesus and the Resurrection 
—Christ’s cross and victory. 

Friends, the cross of Jesus Christ, on which the Church 
stands, will never be an attractive spectacle or fact to the 
world : yet it is what the world needs and the church’s 
mission is to show men the power of the cross of Christ. 

A good and great and wise man once wrote that the 
distinctive mark of the Christian is the impression made on 
him by the words sinand grace. Sin is no more anattractive 
idea to the Christian than it is to any other person. But it 
is a true one. And if the devotees of culture and new 
thought, who find everything within themselves, will only 
look within long enough and closely enough, so that they 
really know themselves, they will assuredly find that fact 
to which the Bible has given the names of sin and guilt. 
And once seen and felt, they will know what the world’s 
great need is : that need which has been met by the grace 
of God in Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom we ascribe in 
the church all honour and glory, dominion and power. 


He preached unto them Jesus. 
‘Rock of ages, cleft for me,.... 
Let the water and the blood 
From Thy riven side which flowed,....’ 
* And that rock was Christ.” 


Secondly. The rock that followed them. 
What a thought this is of the rock following them ! 

There are men and women in Pretoria today who have 
grown up in the city. As children it was their delight to 
wander out to the ‘ Fountains’ and paddle about in the 
cool refreshing streams. Many are the memories of days 
of joy spent in the green and shady retreat of the fountain 
head. And as they grow up to be youths and maidens, the 
fountains were still there, and exercised a deeper and 
richer fascination. And now they are men and women. 
The city has grown and greater demands have been made 
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upon the supply. But it has met them all. And the spot 
is still verdant, and the shade attractive and satisfying. 

So it is with Jesus Christ and the life of the individual. 
He 1s the rock that follows us : the only never-failing strength 
of the soul of man: the only joy that does not wither with 
advancing years, but rather increases in fragrance and 
preciousnesss. 

Men have drunk from other rocks, only to find them soon 
drained and waterless. George Eliot, who truly plumbed 
the heights and depths of human experience, writes these 
sentences in Janet’s Repentance :— ‘Oh, it is piteous— 
that sorrow of aged women. In early youth perhaps they 
said to themselves—I shall be happy when I havea husband 
to love me best of all—then when the husband was too 
careless—My child will comfort me—then through the 
mother’s watching and toil ’ my child will repay me all 
when it grows up’ And at last after the long journey of 
years has been wearily travelled through the mother’s 
heart is weighed down by a heavier burden, and no hope 
remains but the grave.” 

That is the history of what the world’s cisterns can do for 
those who draw from them alone. The tide recedes and 
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recedes, and leaves men an old age of dry rot and disillu- 
sionment. 

John S. Mill one of the great minds of the 19th century 
fell at one period into a state of deep mental depression. 
He was helped out of that partly by Wordsworth’s poetry 
and partly by music. But great as was the comfort derived 
from music, he was haunted with the thought—there must 
be a limit to the possible combinations of sound which 
make up music : and as many of the great composers have 
furnished their work, it is possible that this source of 
pleasure is well-nigh exhausted.’ 

Over every earthly source of pleasure the words can truly 
be inscribed ‘ It is probably well-nigh exhausted.’ 

But there is one source which is inexhaustible—the 
spiritual rock that follows us right through our changeful 
lot in life. 

‘ And that rock is Christ.’ 

‘Though father and mother forsake me, yet Thou wilt 

take me up.’ 

‘Yea though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 

death I will fear no evil.’ 
THE LATE Rev. J. A. DaviDson. 


The Gift of Meat 


OSEPH woke with the early light and knew that the 

time of his returning had come. 

He had worked for three years in the city until the 
thunder of the traffic had become as natural as the thunder 
of God. 

He had learned how to move with gentleness among the 
white man’s possessions, how to lay the lace dinnner-mats 
with his strong, black hands, how to work with skill in the 
circumscribed white tiled walls of the kitchen. 

Now, at last, the day had come when he was to go home, 
home to his plump, fat, mild-eyed wife and the fat-bellied 
children, who lived North in the Grass country. 

When the morning’s work was complete, and the sun 
had moved beyond the highest point of its journey, Joseph 
went to his Master. 

“ Baas, 1 wish to buy meat for my journey and for my 
family.” 

“Go then, but return before the evening.” 

Joseph went, the sack for the meat lying slack upon his 
shoulder. ‘The traffic held no terror for him, nor was 
there menace in the face of the policeman at the corner. 

When the meat was bought, and carefully paid for, the 
sack was heavy. He pondered whether he should return 
at once or look for a string of beads for his wife. As he 
stood irresolute pondering this question his friend, who 
worked in the house next. door to his, found him. 

“What have you in that sack ?”’ he asked. 

“It is meat for my journey and for my family.” 


Pins heavy.” 

“Tt is very heavy.” 

“T return now, I shall take it for you, my friend.” 

So Joseph’s friend took the sack of meat on his shoulder, 
and Joseph himself turned once more to the shops. 

The bus drew to a screeching halt at the corner, the 
corner at which the policeman stood up and down, up and 
down in the hot sun. ‘The friend of Joseph will not 
return to his home for a long time, and his heart is heavy as 
he looks at the policeman, so he turns quickly and hurries 
towards the house of his Baas. ‘ 

But he is not quick enough, a hand is laid upon the sack 
of meat. 

“What have you there r”’ 

“Tt is meat, meat which my friend Joseph has brought 
for his journey and for his family.” 

“You lie ; the meat is stolen, come with me. We will 
find this friend called Joseph and we will see if you speak 
the truth.” 

It grows late. The sun has reached the end of it’s 
journey and sends a red light through the bars of the 
station window turning the walls to the colour of blood. 

“The meat is stolen” the voices cry, “ stolen, stolen, 
stolen.” 

“The meat is mine own, | go home tomorrow.” 

“Home tomorrow ’’—the words have lost their dawn 
affirmative, they are like words heard in a dream, like words 
called on the wind and blown away in tatters, 
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“* Call the butcher, Baas, he knows me well. Each time, 
when it is time for my returning, I buy meat from him: 
ask him, Baas.” 

It is night when they let him go. The streets are silent, 
and the still pavements hold the sound of his footsteps for 
a moment before they let them go with a sad echo. 

The windows of the houses are alight and behind the 
windows by secure fires, in cradled chairs, sit the men who 
are not black. 

Joseph knocks at the door of his Master. 

“You are late, Joseph.” 

“T am very late, Baas.” 
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“What kept you ?” 

He hangs his head, and the pain of humiliation is about 
him like a mist. 

“‘T was kept by the police, Baas.” 

“What had you done ?”’ 

The shaven head is low, that and the darkness hides his 
face. 

“They did not understand about the meat, Baas, the 
meat for my journey and for my family.” 

“Do you still go home in the morning, Joseph ? ” 

““Y go home, my Baas.” 


New Books 


The Pattern of Atonement, by H. A. Hodges, (S.C.M. 
Press, 103 pp. 8/6). 


Professor Hodges has placed thoughtful Christians still 
further in his debt by this very well-ordered and valuable 
study of the Atonement and of the various theories which 
have arisen round it. What a welcome thing it is to have 
these brought under review by a trained and consecrated 
philosophic mind which can understand even when it feels 
compelled to disagree. 


The fundamental problem is set out as fivefold, com- 
prising :— 

The Breach of Relationship, 

The Corruption of Man’s Nature, 

The Frustration of his Function, 

His Captivity to Satan, 

His Psychological Mischiefs, due in the main to Fear, 
These constitute or are different aspects of a desperate 
position, and Professor Hodges goes on to discuss how 
revelation discloses in the Saviour’s work the complete 
answer at every point—in renewal, re-creation, restoration, 
rescue, and reliance. From this he goes on to consider 
some of the words and phrases which have appeared most 
frequently in formal theories of the Atonement—expiation, 
satisfaction, substitution, justification—and concludes his 
study with a chapter on Saving Faith. 


It is possible that some deeply instructed believers may 
be conscious of certain inadequacies here and there— 
there is a strange lack of any reference to the Holy Spirit, 
(though the heart recognises that He is at work here) ; is it 
quite fair to say of the “‘ strict Protestant ” (at any rate if 
he is a truly representative one) that “‘ he is so arixious to 
insist that forgiveness cannot be earned that he is suspicious 
of anyone who points out the complementary truth, that 
when we are forgiven we are meant to work out our salva- 
tion, to grow in holiness and righteousness, by the help of 
sanctifying grace ”’; is it not somewhat less than convinc- 


? 


ing to dismiss the attitude of reliance on God’s promises in 


regard to believing prayer, which justifies the practice of 

infant baptism, as “ another convenient fiction” ? 

But such things do not invalidate the very great worth 
of the book and its compelling awareness of “‘ the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God.” 
Here is true philosophy. 

* * * * 

Preach the Word, by Rev. A. Winter, C.R., (Church 
Book Shop, Box 2115, Johannesburg, 102 pp., 5/-). 
Father Winter’s book has obviously been written for 

Anglo-Catholic priests who are working with catechists, 

and as such it should be held in high esteem. 

lt is a highly adequate tool for the job on hand has the 
preaching of the word with an Anglo Catholic slant to 
ordinary African Christians. 

There are some fifty, one and a half page, sermons 
covering the Christian year, each sermon divided into 
its three parts, of introduction, body and application : 
The content is excellent; style simple : illustrations apt 
and wedded to African life. 

These sermons succeed in expounding to African 
Anglican Christians the faith that should be in them. They 
don’t argue ; they affirm, an approach that the Presbyterian 
reviewer admires greatly, even though the mind bogles at 
some of the affirmations—for example—“ one of the four 
marks by which we can know whether any particular 
group of Christians calling itself a church is a part of the 
Catholic Church was that it should possess a properly 
ordained ministry of Bishops, priests and deacons.” 

Non-Anglican readers of the book should not be chased 
away from the many riches and the sound, solid worth of 
these sermons just because Mary is known as the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Joseph as St. Joseph, or because the Holy 
Communion is referred to as “the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass.” . 

We must hope that this little book of 102 pages will 
have a wide usefulness in the Anglican Communion. It 
is the kind of tool that we in the “ other denominations ” 
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need badly. What a pity that we cannot ask Father 


Winter to write it for us. 
* * * * 


The Christian Imperative, by Max Warren. (S.C.M. 

Press, 148 pp. 8/6). 

Canon Max Warren, the General Secretary of the great 
Church missionary Society, has emerged in recent years as 
one of the most penetrating and inspiring of our mission- 
ary thinkers at a time when great world changes are 
challenging many of the old arguments and ideas connect- 
ed with the Christian missionary enterprise. This latest 
book of his is not large but it is rich in suggestiveness and 
stimulus. In it he sets himself to investigate afresh the 
marching orders of the Christian and to interpret them “‘ in 
terms relevant to the situation which confronts us today.” 
One would like to think that the book might have a large 
circulation in Christian circles in our universities, and 
especially in our theological colleges, for there is conviction 
in it, and the power to convey it. Unlike many books of 
its kind it reveals its vigour and pertinence more clearly on 
a second reading. Here is part of what the writer has to 
say about our times :— 

“We live in a world today, by far the most serious 
danger in which is the widespread assault on the value 
of human personality. ‘This assault may be the assault 
of totalitarian tyranny using psychological techniques 
which break a man’s integrity from within. It is no 
less an assault when it takes the subtler form of con- 
forming men to a common social pattern through the 
techniques of mass production, and so more slowly, 
though not necessarily less thoroughly, dispossesses 
them of their birthright of individuality. In such a 
world there is no finer source of inspiration for our share 
in the resistance to, and victory over this peril than to 
draw deeply upon the perspective of the biblical writers, 
who, more clearly than any others in human history, 
first asserted the moral significance of the individual and 
gave him his true dignity as a child of God.” 

* * * * 
Anglicanism and Orthodoxy, by H.A. Hodges. (S.C.M. 

Press, 58 pp. 3/-). 

Some years ago the distinguished Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Reading gave an address to the 
Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius, which is an un- 
official society working for mutual understanding between 
the divided Christians of East and West and especially 
between members of the Anglican and (Greek) Orthodox 
Churches. He had previously given a similar talk to the 
Anglican Society in London. From both audiences came 
the request that his matter should be worked up for 
publication, and this very valuable pamphlet is the out- 
come. Dr. Hodges terms it “a study in dialectical 
churchmanship ” and divides it into three sections—The 
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Problem of Anglican Disunity, The Meaning of Anglican 
Unity, and The Idea of Western Orthodoxy. He thinks 
that relations between Anglicans and Orthodox should be 
made more intimate and that to this end Anglicans should 
search their hearts and minds more seriously than they 
have yet done. His discussion of Anglican disunity is 
very skilful and of great value in itself apart from its place 
in his main thesis. Some will find themselves question- 
ing this or that detail. Is it really wholly tenable, for 
instance, that King Charles died asa martyr for episcopacy, 
or that true Protestantism is never at home in the Church 
of England? But the general picture is very well drawn 
and presented most readably. 
* * * * 


Wesley’s Journal: Selections, edited by Hugh Martin 
(Student Christian Movement Press : 8/6). 

This is one of the admirable ‘“‘ Treasury of Christian 
Books’”’ Series. John Wesley’s Journal covered some 
fifty-five years of his life, and it actually occupies twenty- 
six bound volumes. Wesley himself published extracts 
in his life in twenty-one parts. Here is a selection judi- 
ciously chosen. The Editor declares, “ In the selections 
from the Journal contained in this book one can see in 
miniature the world of the eighteenth century, and moving 
restlessly and purposefully about the length and breadth 
of these islands and beyond, the figure of one of the most 
amazing men who ever lived.”’ An admirable Christmas 
gift book. 

* * * * 

The Enterprise of Faith : A Handbook for First Commu- 
nion, by Innes Logan, M.A. (The Church of Scotland 
Youth Committee, 121 George Street, Edinburgh). 
Few tasks of a Christian minister are more important 

than the training of young people for full membership of 

the Christian Church. The author of this book declares, 

“tis a great thing to set out on the enterprise of faith with 

certain essential information lodged in the mind to be a 

comfort and source of strength,” and he asks, “ Is the time 

not ripe for a clearer emphasis on a.certain standard of 
knowledge, and of willingness to acquire it, on the part of 
those of us who are accepting the responsibility of full 
membership of the Church ?”’ We cannot imagine any- 
one studying this little book without enrichment of mind 
and spirit. It has been found to have a wide appeal, and 
so a second edition has been called for. To us it seems 
just what is wanted for thoughtful, modern youth. 

* * * * 

God Comes Four Times : Advent Addresses, by A. C. 

Craig, D.D. (Student Christian Movement Press : 3/-). 
We commend this little book to all who are on the 

lookout for something good as Advent reading. Dr, 

Craig deals in a fresh fashion with God’s coming “‘ In Jesus 
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of Nazareth,” “ In the Risen Christ,” ‘ In the Spirit,” and 
“The Final Advent.” 


TO THE FALLEN OF VICTORIA 
EAST. 


Deep in this placid vale, remote, secure, 

Wends age-old Tyumie still his languid way 
Through orange groves, whose golden fruit mature 
Have stored the treasure of his waters grey. 


Past scattered farms, he keeps his measured flow, 

By grass-topped huts where bitter wood fires smoke, 
Or on through wastes where flaming aloes glow, 

He brings his life-blood to the country folk. 


And well he loved those sturdy youthful ones, 

Who roamed his banks or leaped each rock-strewn pool— 
Young bodies bronzed by burning summer suns, 

Young muscles flexed to cleave the waters cool. 


And as he watched the lengthening years unfold, 
Proudly he saw those beardless youngsters climb 
With lusty steps and supple limbs controlled 
From frolic youth to manhood’s richer prime. 


They, striving higher still, then sought to find 
The inner truth that from the spirit speaks 
And, gazing, found that wisdom lies enshrined 
In Amatole’s still, majestic peaks. 


Amid such bounteous plenty, who could know 
The wheel of Fate would turn full circle round ; 
And, where the steady flame of life should glow, 
Their ashes cold lie scattered on the ground. 


What loss to us their precious life-blood spilled 
On blistering desert plain or foreign shore— 
Those gallant warriors thus untimely killed 

To satiate the lustful God of War ! 


Ah then, the shadowed valley mourned her dead, 
The greying mountain and the waterfall, 

Then Tyumie wept within his narrow bed, 

And heard above the forest’s keening call. 


Triumphant Death, unmoved, looked on and smiled 
With cold contempt and scornful vaunting pride, 
And so, bemused, saw not the Heavenly Child 
Come joyous forth their faltering steps to guide. 


And they are healed of all their grievous ills, 
Secure, serene, beyond Death’s power to maim, 
They shall outlive the everlasting hills, 


Immortal in the hallowed halls of fame. —Jean Benyon., 
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The United Christian Council of Sierra Leone 


Ap NOLS, bbc aie Sea 


Protectorate Literature Bureau, Box 28, Bo, Sierra — 


Leone. 


Applications are invited for the appointment of General ~ 


Secretary of the above Bureau. 


This Bureau was established in 1944-45 by the United 3 


Christian Council of Sierra Leone to promote literacy 
amongst the several peoples of the country and to publish 


literature in their languages, particularly in Mende and ~ 


‘Temne. 


Since 1947 this work has been carried out under the 
direction of a Committee of Management representing the 
Churches and Missions and Government. ‘The income is 
provided by grants from the Churches and Missions (£800- 


£1000 per annum), from Government (£4000-£5000 per 


annum) and from sales (about £3000 per annum). 


The senior staff consists at present of the Secretary (a 
missionary now asking to be transferred to work in England 
for family reasons), the Secretary Accountant (a mission- 
ary) and the manager of the printing department (a former 
missionary but here employed directly by the Bureau). 
Provision has been made in the 1956-60 estimates for the 
addition of an Assistant Secretary (African). 


The work of the General Secretary consists of : 


(a) The overall direction of the work of the Bureau, 
(b) Planning and carrying out the production of litera- 
ture, 

(c) 
paper in Temne is desired as soon as circumstances 
permit), 

(d) Promoting sales—-involving visits 

campaign areas, etc. 


to literacy 


(e) 


Cooperating with the Government Social Develop- 
ment Department in literacy campaign work, 


(f) 
(g) 


Formulating policy, 


Serving as secretary of the Committee of Manage- 
ment. 


The salary proposed for the General Secretary is £900 
in 1956 increasing by £25 per annum to £1000 in 1960. 
Furnished accommodation is provided. Passages will be 
paid by the Bureau. 


R. A. JOHNSON, 


Bo, October, 1955. Secretary. 


No one can accept the witness of our Lord without 
believing that there is no human faculty more pro- 
ductive of real results than prayer. 

Charles Gore. 


Editing a monthly newspaper in Mende (a similar 


